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T is not very easy to say how far the theatrical 
manager may safely be guided by the axiom of 
Keats, which asserts the everlasting joy produced by a 
thing of beauty ; but it would scarcely be rash to assert 
that he not seldom errs in his practical interpreta- 
tion of the well-known apophthegm. His mistakes are 
negative, as well as positive, for he neglects things of 
real beauty whilst he is pinning his faith to the eternal 
pleasure to be produced by things which have no artistic 
comeliness whatever ; but it is only with the latter class 
of managerial mistakes that we have here to deal. A 
consideration of the faults of omission would, indeed, 
introduce us to a far wider field of discussion 
than any upon which we are at present prepared to 
enter ; and we may content ourselves with noting the 
latest instance of an over-firm belief in the attractiveness 
of an art-production which, though it was for a day, and 
for many days, was certainly not for all time. To 
descend from the general to the’ particular, we have to 
consider the value of the last important revival which 
has been offered to London playgoers, and to discover, 
if we can, whether it was worth while so soon to give 
us another chance of seeing Lost im London at the 
Princess’s. 

The drama, justly described upon the bills ‘as 
popular, is undeniably a good one of its kind. Written 
by the late Mr. Watts Phillips, who thoroughly under- 
stood the mechanism of his art, it is well calculated 
to interest its audience, except when given under the 
the conditions to which we shall presently refer. An 
honest working-man whose force of character com- 
mands respect alike from his social superiors and from 
his equals is robbed of his wife by a scoundrel of the 
soi-disant fashjonable type, rendered familiar to us 
by his life-like presentation on the transpontine stage, 
and his elaborate delineation by the novelists of the 
London Journal and the Family Herald. We may, 
perhaps, be prepared to admit that the villany of the 
gilded seducer is drawn with less truth to nature than 
is the suffering virtue of the horny-handed son of toil. 
We may not be able to allow the highly-coloured fancy 
portrait of Mr. Gilbert Featherstone in his halls of 
glittering infamy to be artistically worthy of a place 
beside the realistic picture of Job Armroyd as he totters 
along the snow-covered streets of London in search of 
his wife. It is, however, sufficiently clear that to the class 
of audience here specially addressed the one sketch 
appears fully capable of affording the requisite contrast 
with the other. Considerable skill, moreover, is shown 
in arousing and maintaining the necessary sympathy 
with the heroine, and yet avoiding any infraction of the 
unwritten laws of poetic justice conventionally applied 
to ladies such as Nelly Armroyd. We feel thoroughly 
sorry for the unfortunate young woman who is never 
seen to derive evena passing delirium of happiness from 
her crime ; and with considerable ingenuity we are made 
to forget that the Nelly of Mr. Featherstone’s guilty 
passion was not the wife whose domestic relations 
with Job, the miner, would be likely to have 
continued permanently satisfactory, even if the 
heartless tailor’s block had not appeared upon the 
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scene. Dramatic instinct has suggested to the author 
several situations which could not but prove telling 
in the hands of clever players, whilst instinct of -a 
different order led him to afford the scene painter and 
the stage carpenter abundant opportunities of displaying 
their powers. The interior of the mine at Bleakmoor 
is a set such as can hardly fail to win welcome from pit 
and gallery ; the solid-looking suburban villa, and the 
lamp-lighted street, are sure of admiration; and evident 
satisfaction is produced by the panoramic view of 
“London by Night,” with Armroyd in the foreground 
supporting his dead wife in his arms. The playwright, 
in fact, knew his business, and produced a thoroughly 
workmanlike article out of the materials which he em- 
ployed. He did better than this; he suggested characters 
in which good actors and actresses were able to achieve 
good work—work, perhaps, of a fragmentary and some- 
what unsatisfying nature, but work, nevertheless, 
which maintained and increased their reputations. 
The force Job Armroyd’s simple-minded devotion, 
the rude eloquence of his attack upon Featherstone 
at the end of the second act, and the pathos of the 
undemonstrative despair in the closing scene supply 
Mr. S. Emery with subjects which he is specially fitted 
to treat—-which, indeed, he treats more effectively than 
any other actor in his own walk. Then, again, for an 
actress of Miss Lydia Foote’s sympathetic manner, the 
part of Nelly, though somewhat monotonous in its 
melancholy, possessed its advantages ; Mrs. Mellon could 
completely identify herself with the good-hearted rustic, 
Miss Tiddy Dragglethorpe; and Mr. George Belmore 
could keep the house in roars of laughter over the 
follies of Benjamin Blinker, the puny London footman, 
whose reverence for muscular development in the other 
sex amounts almost to worship. Of these, Mr. Emery 
and Mrs. Mellon remain to rouse the audience to 
interest just when it is growing weary of the poor 
playing with which the drama is now for the most part 
illustrated. Mr. H. Jackson, who is, we believe, best 
known by his resemblance to the portrait of Napoleon I., 
appears to fancy that as Benjamin Blinker he can 
satisfactorily supply the place of low comedy by tiresome 
buffoonery of the order usually associated with the 
rallies of the harlequinade. Mr. R. A. Revelle, though 
he looks his réle as Gilbert Featherstone satisfactorily, 
is able to do little more towards its realisation. Miss 
Rose Coghlan, so agreeable and interesting in characters 
which suit her, does not seem at home in the tears, and 
moans, and persistent sadness of the heroine, her style 
demanding some subject more robust and fuller of 
variety. 

For reasons such as these, the performance seems stale 
and flat ; and, so far as the indications of last Saturday 
went, it may not improbably prove unprofitable. Mr. 
Lloyd’s scenery naturally won its accustomed tribute of 
delighted admiration, and Mr. Emery, as usual, carried 
the house by storm whenever his opportunities came ; 
but this was not enough to give requisite life to 
the three acts of the piece. The fact is that the joy 
produced by things of beauty such as the best parts in 
Lost ir London is distinctly not “for ever;” and 
the piece cannot stand the shock of so early a resurrec- 
tion as that which it has had at the Princess’s. Even 
if its secondary characters were rendered more ade- 
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quately than is here the case, the melodrama would, 
so far as we can judge, fail to make up for its want of 
fresh or revived interest by any intrinsic dramatic 
merit sufficiently strong and sustained. The play is 
one which can only be seen a second, or rather a 
third, time with any vivid pleasure when in pro- 
cess of time it has been forgotten, or, at any 
rate, when our memory of it has become 
dimmed. The exceedingly good pantomime of the 
Martinetti company, in their comic version of Robert 
Macaire, calls for a passing word of admiration. 
Mr. Paul Martinetti’s sketch of Jacques Strop, the 
nervous pilferer, is capitally carried out as a contrast 
to Mr. Alfred Martinetti’s “ audacious thief,” and the 
entertainment in its way is most effective. 


The Critic was so well received on the occasion of Mr. 
John Parry’s farewell the week before last that Mr. 
Hollingshead has been induced to give it a place in his 
regular programme at the Gaiety Theatre, with some 
changes in the cast. Mr. Toole is the Whiskerandos ; 
Mr. Collette, Mr. Puff; Mr. Young, the Beefeater; and 
Mr. Bishop, the Sir Walter Raleigh, and the Sir Fretful 
Plagiary. Indeed, it is questionable whether this old 
piece, provided that it is adequately played, and pro- 
vided also that the “gag” for which it has always been 
held to-afford scope is sufficiently entertaining in itself, 
will not always have a strong following. The Critic, it 
may be remarked, was obviously suggested by the Duke 
of Buckingham’s satirical sketch the Rehearsal, 
rendered famous in the last century by the effect with 
which Garrick and other actors played Bayes. This 
piece was written as far back as 1663 or 1664, and 
was intended as an. attack upon the bombastic 
poetasters of that day in general and Sir Robert 
Howard in particular. In consequence of the outbreak 
of the Plague it was put aside, and seven years or more 
elapsed before it appeared on the stage. In the interval 
Dryden had arisen, and the satire originally intended 
for Sir Robert: Howard was for the most part turned 
with great effect upon the unfortunate laureate. Garrick 
played Bayes several times, taking advantage of the 
part to mock the peculiarities of the school of art to 
which he was opposed, and which, as we all know, he 
completely overthrew. In 1779 the Rehearsal was 
replaced by the Critic, not, perhaps, an intrinsically 
superior piece, but at any rate better calculated to 
enlist the sympathies of a modern audience than the 
Duke of Buckingham’s smart but out-of-date satire. 


Even those who do not generally care very much 
about burlesque, and those who think but little of the 
art of its popular representatives, have been ready to 
make an exception in favour of Miss Lydia Thompson. 
Such bright intelligence shone through her interpreta- 
tion of any and every character allotted to her charge ; 
such perfect point was given by her to whatever she 
had to say or do ; and so complete was her possession of 
that almost indescribable command over an audience, 
which is perhaps a player’s most useful gift, that Miss 
Thompson, whether singing, or dancing, or cracking 
the jokes of extravaganza, always seemed to rise supe- 
rior to her work. Peculiarly welcome, therefore, was 
her appearance last night in comedy, which obtained a 
success at once gratifying to those who had looked for 
it, and promising to those who look for more in the 
same direction. It is always pleasant to see actors 
and actresses bravely disregarding the superstitious 
prejudice which marks out this or that line of per- 
formance as “their line,” and seeking to discover by 
the test of actual experiment whether the powers that 
prove effective in one style of play may not chance to 
be equally valuable in another. It is a fortiori more 
pleasant still when the experiment is justified by the 
result achieved. From all points of view, therefore, 
Miss Thompson may be honestly congratulated upon 











the trial of her capabilities which she has chosen to 
make. 

The one-act comedy, Nine Points of the Law, 
founded, we believe, upon a clever story, called “Clover 
Cottage,” has the advantage of an interesting and 
ingenious plot, and of a couple of ably-drawn dramatis 
persone, who afford to their representatives every 
chance of delicate delineation and studied dramatic 
effect. Mr. Tom Taylor’s little piece is so well known 
that we need scarcely refer in detail to the means by 
which the heroine, a skilful and yet true-hearted woman 
of the world, wins her pitched battle against a shrewd 
North countryman, who is determined to oust her from 
her pretty dwelling, which she has all her life looked 
upon as her own. Through a legal technicality, Mrs. 
Smylie finds herself compelled to hand over to Mr. 
Joseph Ironside her dearly-loved home ; through her 
womanly wit she conquers the worthy old merchant and 
his lawyer; and, while retaining her little domain, 
provides it with a worthy and wealthy master. The 
interest of the piece lies in the fact, that Mrs. Smylie’s 
wheedling is accomplished not after the vulgar manner 
of ordinary farce, and that Joseph Ironside’s defeat is 
brought about in a manner which does credit to 
his heart, whilst it does no discredit to his head. 
The sham pathos and the crocodile tears of the pretty 
widow, as she bemoans her unhappy lot, give way to 
genuine appreciation of Ironside’s manly generosity 
before the victory is fully won, and our sympathy 
with the woman’s success is not marred by contempt for 
the man over whom itis gained. The self-possession of 
the heroine when first driven to bay, her ready resource, 
and her control over smiles and tears, are all happily 
suggested by Miss Thompson, who is able to distinguish 
the manner of the woman when she is merely acting 
from her manner when she throws all artifice aside. 
That there would with Miss Thompson be an intelli- 
gent apprehension of character, was, of course, certain ; 
but to this is fortunately added the repose of style, and 
the quiet expression for which her previous efforts might 
not have prepared even the warmest of her admirers. 

By the Joseph Ironside of Mr. Lionel Brough, a 
thoroughly good piece of comedy, such as the actor does 
not now, alas, often give us, Miss Thompson is 
admirably supported in both of her most important 
scenes. The self-confidence of the worthy fellow 
gradually giving way to distrust of his own purpose, 
the hesitation, and the final submission, are all depicted 
with a strong broad touch of the practised artist; and 
they aid not a little in giving the performance genuine 
value. In minor roles Messrs. Edwin and W, Forrester 
lend useful assistance, as would Mr. Day if he did not 
persist in acting up to his exaggerated costumes. 








IN THE PROVINCES. 


—__+e—_—_ 


HE custom which closes the London theatres on 

Ash-Wednesday enabled Mr. Irving to redeem a 
promise which he gave during his last visit to Birming- 
ham, that he would give a reading at the Town Hall 
there for the benefit of the building fund of the Perry 
Barr Institute. Not only, according to the Birmingham 
Daily Post, did Mr. Irving give his services gratui- 
tously, not allowing even his expenses to be paid, but 
he was accompanied by the eldest Miss Bateman, 
and in view of this double attraction it is hardly 
necessary to say that the Town Hall was completely 
filled. The front of the orchestra had been specially 
arranged with two reading-desks, and with such 
excellent lighting that the facial expression of both 
artists could be well seen, and every expressive gesture 
distinctly observed. Still there was no acting—only 
such moderate and artistic expression as was required 
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to emphasise the effect of the reader’s art. “It is 
impossible,” says the Birmingham Daily Post, “to 
describe in detail the many fine examples of excellent 
taste and artistic skill displayed by both artists in 
many scenes. The interest of the audience constantly 
increased, and the delivery of the great dagger 
soliloquy, of the scene before and after the murder of 
Duncan, and the sleep-walking scene of Lady Macbeth, 
were remarkable as examples of how much may be done 
in the representation of dramatic situations without 
the aid of scenic art. Mr. Irving was necessarily 
wonderfully effective in the more declamatory scenes, 
but was equally powerful in the quieter recitative 
dialogue, where his marked intelligence, and scholarly 
readings, and touching pathos, and clear emphasis gave 
new meanings even to phrases long familiar to the 
readers and hearers of the play. All through he 
carefully marked the most powerful passages by 
a curious tact and taste, and, if he sometimes surprised, 
he always greatly interested his hearers by his 
readings of well-known passages in a form somewhat 
changed. For example, in the famous soliloquy, 
‘If *twere done when ’tis done, then ’twere well. 
It were done quickly if the assassination, «c., is 
a reading which, however ingenious and intelligent, 
is open to some question on the score of text. All 
through his arduous task Mr. Irving showed himself an 
accomplished reader, rarely availing himself of the 
ordinary resources of the actor’s art, but producing his 
best effects by inflexions of voice from the powerful 
tone down to the telling, thrilling whisper, and such 
“good accent and good discretion” as gave great 
charm and colour to the scenes. Miss Bateman 
not only read, but really recited, some of the great 
speeches of Lady Macbeth, and of some of the other 
characters also, and like Mr. Irving, succeeded in 
marking the individuality so clearly that every 
passage and every phrase was made intelligible and 
distinct. Even in the smaller witch scenes, and 
especially in the scene where the baby figures foretel, 
in ambiguous phrases, the future of Macbeth, the two 
artists produced a very marvellous effect by their 
refined and graceful skill. Not only were the dramatic 
and artistic beauties and depths of the drama brought 
out with excellent taste, but the honoured music of 
Matthew Locke, which gives so much colour to the 
dark scenes of the drama, was admirably rendered by 
Mr, Stimpson, on the organ, and an excellent choir 
composed of the Handsworth Philharmonic and the 
Perry Barr Institute Choral Societies under the 
conductorship of Mr. C. J. Stevens. The whole 
performance, which lasted from eight to half-past ten, 
was enthusiastically received by the audience.” 

Inst week Mr. Barry Sullivan commenced an 
engagement at Glasgow as Richard III., and was very 
warmly received. Mr. Osmond Tearle was at Aberdeen, 
and Mr. Clynds appeared at Dumfries as Richelieu. 
The Shaughraun was in the bills of the Theatre Royal, 
South Shields, Huddersfield, Ipswich, and Great 
Grimsby. At the Royal Amphitheatre, Liverpoo!, 
Mdlle. Beatrice’s company varied their programme by 
the introduction of Mary Stuart and the Ticket-of- 
leave Man, in the former of which the manageress 
played the character of the Queen of Scots. That 
Miss Charlotte Saunders made a highly-diverting Mrs. 
Willoughby in Mr. Tom Taylor’s play need hardly be 
stated. Other pieces performed were Frou-Frou and the 
School for Scandal, and an adaptation from the French, 
entitled a Woman of the People, was produced on 
Wednesday. The Amphitheatre, however, had a formi- 
dable rival in the Prince of Wales’s, where Miss Helen 
Barry, supported by Mr. William Rignold, appeared in 
Led Astray. The Liverpool Merewry says her imper- 
sonation is as charming as ever, and she fully maintains 
that dignity, accompanied by occasional traits of 
genuine comedy, which few artists of the modern school 





can rival. The other Liverpool papers are not less 
decisive in her praise. In accordance with custom, 
George Barnwell was played at the Queen’s Theatre on 
Shrove Tuesday, with Mr. Mervyn as the hero. The 
Gaiety Theatre at Dublin was in the possession of Mr. 
South’s opera bouffe company, the first piece played being 
La Belle Héléne. Mr. Craven Robertson’s Caste com- 
pany were at the old Theatre Royal, Bristol, and repre- 
sented Play with much success. Mr. Sefton Parry, 
the proprietor of the Theatre Royal, Hull, revived the 
Old Toll House and the Muleteer of Toledo, and 
Miss Rose Leclerq won golden opinions at Leicester 
by her impersonation of Galatea in Mr. Gilbert’s play. 
After Dark was in the bills of the Nottingham Theatre 
Royal, which is still in the hands of Mr. Frank 
Musgrave. The Frayne family, with their execrable 
Si Slocwm, were at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
Rochdale. Mr. St. Maur, who the week before last 
appeared as Richard III., was the Myles in a revival 
of the Colleen Bawn at the Southampton Theatre 
Royal; while Mr. Walter Crosby and Mr. George 
Melville resorted to Shakspere at St. Helen’s and 
Swansea, respectively. The Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
at Warrington had for its piéce de résistance a melo- 
drama called Not Guilty; or Wrong Made Right. 
Mr. Harry Paulton was at Wolverhampton, his native 
town, and Mr. Chute’s Gascon company, of which Miss 
Carlotta Leclerq and Mr. John Nelson are the chief 
members, at York. Unable to act in London in 
consequence of the Ash-Wednesday rule, Miss Lydia 
Thompson and her company paid a visit to Brighton, 
and two performances by them at {the Theatre Royal 
of Mr. Farnie’s Robinson Crusoe—one in the morning 
and the other in the evening—were well attended. 
Miss Heath was to appear at the same theatre last 
night in Jane Shore. 





IN PARIS. 





ERHAPS the most important theatrical event in 
Pp Paris last week was the matinée Anglaise given 
under the auspices of Mdlle. Marie Dumas at the 
Porte St. Martin on the 11th instant. The audience 
was very large, and included some of the most eminent 
men of letters and artists now to be found in Paris. In 
the programme were selections in French from the 
School for Scandal and Macbeth, with some English 
songs and recitations. Before the performance com- 
menced M. Francisque Sarcey delivered a short intro- 
ductory address on the English drama, in the course 
of which he described the School for Scandal in 
effect as a model comedy, but did not, curiously 
enough, point out how many incidents of that 
comedy were borrowed from French dramatists. 
Mdlle. Marie Dumas was the Lady Teazle, and M. 
Blanche the Sir Peter. In the selections from Macbeth, 
Miss Geneviéve Ward was the lady, supported by M. 
Dupont-Vernon as the Thane. Miss Ward's power 
over the French language is so great that for some 
time the audience—or at least a majority of them— 
evidently took her to be one of their countrywomen, 
and a movement of surprise was occasioned through- 
out the house when, in the sleep-walking scene, she 
began to play in her native tongue. Her success 
was unequivocal—nay, after the curtain had fallen she 
was twice called forward and loudly cheered. This 
double call, we are told, is a compliment beyond all 
precedent. Miss Ward was soon afterwards requested 
to repeat the performance on the following Sunday, 
which she did.» M. Regnier is naturally elated at the 
success of his pupil; M. Sarcey offers to sign her 


diploma as a French actress, and M. Sardou contrived . 
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to forget his chronic neuralgia for a time so far as to 
compliment her with characteristic felicity. 

Opera bouffe is triumphantly in possession at the 
Renaissance and the Folies Dramatiques. The novelty 
at the former, as has already been announced in The 
Theatre, is an operetta called La Marjolaine, the 
words by MM. Vaulos and Leterrier, the authors of La 
Petite Mariée, and the music by the composer of La 
Fille de Madame Angot. The piece has succeeded so 
well that it will probably attract the attention of 
Mr. Farnie and other English playwrights, but the 
difficulties in the way of its adaptation to the English 
stage are almost, if not quite, insuperable. The music— 
bright, clear, and instinct with gaiety—is indissolubly 
wedded to the story; but that story, it must be 
confessed, would be objected to by any audience in 
London. Enough to say that a certain Baron Pala- 
méde is so convinced of the virtue of his wife that he 
lays a wager with some gay young friends that they 
will not. be able to win the slightest favour at her 
hands. Annibal, one of the number, undertakes the 
task, and the Baron, erroneously believing she is 
culpable, turns her out of doors and divorces her. 
When he discovers his mistake, Marjolaine is happy as 
the wife of a clockmaker, Frickel, the first object of 
her affections. Mdlle. Jeanne Granier plays the 
heroine with much vivacity and force; M. Barthe- 
lier is excellent as the Baron, and M. Puget 
wins the ear of the house by the way in which 
he sings the music allowed to Frickel. The 
scene is laid in Belgium, and one of the scenes, the 
Hotel de Ville at Brussels, no visitor should omit to 
see. Scarcely less successful than La Marjolaine is 
the operetta bouffe at the Folies Dramatiques, La Foire 
St. Lawrent, the music by M. Offenbach. The heroine 
of the story, Clarinette, a romantic young lady, is 
impersonated by Mdlle. Juliette Giraud, who to many 
external advantages unites considerable tact as an 
actress and taste as a singer. 

Dora still continues to attract large audiences to the 
Vaudeville, and promises to become one of the most 
remunerative of all M. Sardou’s works. The author 
has just sent the third act of his Exilés to the Porte 
St. Martin, undertaking that the remainder shall be 
ready in less than a week. The Porte St. Martin, 
it may be remarked, will not be closed this summer. 
Le Docteur Ox is to be succeeded at the Variétés by 
Paris sans Hwwer, an opera comique in four acts. 
The idea of reviving Hernani and Le Roi s’ Amuse 
at the Ambigu Comique has been abandoned. The 
Patrie announces that Mdlle. Croizette has been 
civilly married to M. Stern, the banker, in the 
presence of the Maire of one of the small suburban 
communes close to Paris, and it is feared that 
she will retire from the stage. The next 
novelty at the Chateau d’Eau, where M. Frédéric 
Soulié’s Closerie des Genéts has been reproduced, will 
be a drama in seven acts, by M. Faniot, called Les 
Martyrs de VIndépendance, which has already been 
well received in Belgium, spite of its not too moderate 
dimensions. The first act is headed “ The abdication 
of Charles Quint”; the second; “The Lion of Flanders” ; 
the third, “ For the Country”; the fourth, “ The first 
steps towards the scaffold”; the fifth, “The old 
Cemetery”; the sixth, “The Bloody Tribunal”; the 
seventh, “ D’Egmont et de Hornes.” A one-act comedy 
by M. Goudinet, Ze Tunnel, has been accepted at the 
Palais Royal. Madame Théodore Cogniard, known 
many years ago at the Porte Saint Martin as Mdlle. 
Pauline Amant, and M. Jules Renard, author of many 
vaudevilles played for the most part between 1850 and 
1860, have just died, the latter being in the $4th year 
of his age. 

M. Francisque Sarcey has written the biography of 
Frédéric Febvre, the young sociétaire of the Comédie 
Frangaise. One of the anecdotes scattered through the 





volume is frequently quoted. In his early life, tired of 
playing at Paris for a mere pittance, M. Febvre deter- 
mined to go into the country. The agent applied to, 
after having heard his story, asked him what his reper- 
toire was. Febvre was quite taken aback. He knew 
at most but three or four parts. However, apparently 
in no wise disconcerted, he made out a list of many of the 
parts he had heard of, and calmly passed it to the agent 
as his “repertoire.” Eight days afterwards he was 
engaged for Havre at a salary of 110 frances per month— 
a sum which to him seemed comparative wealth. “Mon 
ami,” said his new director when he arrived at the seaport 
town, “I see your repertoire includes the seducteur in 
the Gamin de Paris and Paul Jones in the Baron de 
Lectowre. You shall play those parts for your début.” 
“Certainly, sir; but when?” “The day after to- 
morrow.” Poor Febvre! He did not know the’ parts 
referred to, even in the barest outline, and they were 
both long and difficult. He made the best use of the 
tim? at his disposal, but the task could not of necessity 
be accomplished, and great were the horror of the 
manager, the amazement of the parterre, and the 
indignation of the dramatic critic of the Journal 
du Havre when, on the day of his début, “the 
great M. Febvre” stood at times on the stage 
without being able to say a word, spite of vigorously 
rendered assistance from the prompter. 





IN AMERICA. 


——le 


HE cloud which lately fell upon theatrical circles 
in New York seems to be slowly passing away. 
The principal novelty of which- accounts are brought to 
us by the mail is Mr. Leonard Grover’s Our Boarding 
House, a farcical comedy in four acts, brought out at 
the Park Theatre on the 29th ult., with Mr. Stuart 
Robson and Mr. H. Crane in the principal parts. The 
aim of the author is to turn American boarding-house 
life into ridicule. The other theatres in New York, 
as a rule, were relying upon old programmes. Mr. 
George Rignold arrived in the Celtic on the 28th ult. 
Miss Neilson, according to American newspapers, 
has won all hearts and turned all heads at Richmond. 
On one occasion she visited the Legislature, and the 
members were so impressed that they could not proceed 
with the business of the House! On the 25th ult. 
she played Viola in Twelfth Night before a large 
audience. “The house,” says the Jnquirer, “ was 
literally in love with her. Call it genius, archness, 
personal beauty, or ‘what you will,’ there is a fascina- 
tion about her that is irresistible. If we attempt to 
sit in stern judgment on her reading, and dissect it 
by the light of authoritative criticism, she disarms 
with a smile or a glance, and if we question her 
stage business she wins over to her side by some 
graceful pose or gesture that is a wealth of art in itself. 
In fact, there is no standard by which we can judge 
her. Her conception of the réle is quiet, almost 
dreamy in some situations, but wondrously true to 
nature. In no instance is it exaggerated. Like 
a cluster of equally perfect gems in a subdued 
setting, it does not dazzle by the flash of any particular 
one, but attracts by the harmony and pure light of the 
whole. In watching her facial play, it is almost 
impossible to believe that she does not feel in all its 
intensity each emotion she portrays. She has natural 
gifts such as few women on the stage possess, and has 
given evidence to our people that she is a Shaksperian 
scholar of a rare order. She handles the great poet’s 


creations with the reverence of a painter retouching 
and restoring the work of an old master, but shows 
none the less confidence in her own genius.” With much 
more of the like from the Inquirer. 


Miss Neilson, it 
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should be added, was to appear at Philadelphia as 
Imogen in Cymbelime, on the 5th instant. 

Mr. Sothern had appeared at the California Theatre. 
Mr. Fechter was playing Monte Cristo to good houses 
at the Howard Athenzum, Boston. Mr. Edwin Booth 
appeared at Brooklyn as Hamlet, on the 29th, and, 
having played there a week, was to go to Philadelphia. 

The American Architect says that under the head of 
‘* Maybe’s ” should properly be placed the work of Mr. 
Arthur Gilman upon a grand opera-house for Mr. 
Strakosch, the impresario. The body of the house measures 
about 200ft. by 125ft., with projections for stair- 
ways, &c. It is a close copy of the La Seala of Milan. 
Without, the work is in Italian Renaissance; within, 
there is a stage 50 ft. by 67ft., and an auditorium 
105 ft. from curtain to back of boxes, and a width of 
90 ft., with a height from orchestra floor to ceiling of 
65 ft. There are five box balconies, with 80 boxes in 
each tier. There will be seats on the orchestra floor for 
650, and in the upper gallery for 500 more, making 
the total capacity of the house about 3,000. The 
specifications call for a fire-proof construction through- 
out; concrete, tiling, and Tiel blocks are liberally used, 
with iron supplying the place of wood. It is a grand 
design on paper, and before long we shall know how 
many millions it will need to give this fancy a tangible 
shape. 





THEATRE LEGISLATION IN INDIA. 


——_+o0 ——. 


HE Indian Government has recently addressed 
itself to the task of checking an evil which, if 
allowed to pass unnoticed, would in all probability 
attain alarming proportions and lead to the gravest 
consequences. The great moral and educational 
influence exercised by the best theatres of Europe has for 
some years been almost totally unknown in the East. 
Immorality and obscenity, mixed at times with a little 
sedition, are the prevailing features of its stage, which, 
no one can fail to see has too often been employed 
as a means of assailing private character. The actors 
themselves are in most cases the authors of the pieces, 
for no writer of eminence, as a thorough-going advocate 
of the Bengali drama has admitted, would think it an 
‘honour to contribute to the stage. To insist that such 
a state of things is in the highest degree dangerous 
would be worse than unnecessary, even to those who 
have but a superficial knowledge of Indian life and 
character. Béranger once said in effect that the des- 
tinies of a nation were shaped by its songs; but it may 
reasonably be doubted whether the stage is not a more 
potent instrument for good or for evil, and if the 
Indian Government had allowed bodies of irresponsible 
actors to traffic upon seditious utterances and obscene 
dialogues and gestures, they would scarcely have been 
faithful to their trust. 

Nearly a twelvemonth ago Sir A. Hobhouse introduced 
into the Legislature a Bill designed to prevent such an 
abuse. The measure was characterised by a moderation 
which, having regard to the circumstances under which 
it had been Lied, caused a little surprise. The true 
principles of political freedom, so far as they can safely 
be applied to India, were always respected and put into 
force. The Bill was direct in its aim, simple in form, 
and unambiguous in expression. Three kinds of per- 
formance were prohibited in public places—those of a 
scandalous or defamatory character, those likely to 
excite feelings of disaffection to the Government of 
British India, and those likely to deprave and corrupt 
persons present at the performance. This applied to all 
species of public theatrical representation, but not to 
the jatras in religious festivals or private theatricals. 

No punishment was to be inflicted without time being 












given to the offender to procure legal assistance and 
have the case fully argued. A performance might be 
prohibited by order, and the offence consisted in disre- 
garding this order. The audiences—and this, perhaps, was 
the most remarkable clause in the Bill—who “assisted” 
at the representation of a seditious, obscene, or defa- 
matory piece, were liable to punishment. The law was 
to be enforced by the Local Government or such magis- 
trate as it might “empower in this behalf.” Finally, 
offenders might be punished by imprisonment in addi- 
tion to fine. Such, in effect, were the main provisions 
of the Dramatic Performances Bill, which, after the 
lapse of eight months, has passed into law. 

That the new Aet will go far to accomplish its 
purpose, we have little doubt. The clause excepting 
private theatricals from the operation of the Act may 
at first sight appear strange; but persons who take 
advantage of such performances to slander their neigh- 
bours may, of course, be proceeded against under other 
laws. The clause relating to the punishment of 
audiences has, we are told, excited much indignation— | 
not, perhaps, without reason. The Pioneer defends the 
section on the ground that in England the onlookers 
at sports and pastimes which have been declared illegal 
are punished with the actual promoters. For example, 
it is considered detrimental to public morals that cock- 
fighting should take place, and not long ago nearly a 
hundred persons who had assembled to enjoy the so- 
called sport were arrested. The cases are by no means 
analogous. A person who goes to a cockfight knows 
perfectly well beforehand that he is going to see 
an illegal exhibition. The Indian playgoer, on the 
other hand, may not be so well informed. He may 
be jealous, too, of the dignity and purity of the stage, 
but unless he leaves the theatre at the first indication 
of double entendre—and to get out of a place of 
amusement in India is not an easy matter—he runs 
the risk of being mulcted in a heavy fine. In other 
words, the innocent may be punished with the guilty. 
The clause in question, we think, might advantageously 
be altered, as in practice it would lead to injustice and 
confusion. But we do not participate in the “ fierce 
indignation ” which has been aroused at the arrangement 
that the law shall be enforced by the local authorities 
or such magistrate as it may empower in this behalf. 
“ Publicity and responsibility,” it is said, are unknown 
to this law, and consequently we have no safeguard 
against an abuse of authority.” Publicity and 
responsibility, no doubt, are always desirable in matters 
of government, but they can be dispensed with in 
this case unless we have to assume that the Govern- 
ment is secretly determined to oppress and ultimately 
to put down the theatre—an assumption to which we 
do not at present feel ourselves driven. The Dramatic 
Performances Act is not without defect; but, viewed in 
its entirety, it seems well calculated to introduce a 

urer and more invigorating atmosphere into the walks _ 
of the Indian drama, and the wellwishers of India may 
congratulate themselves that the axe has in all proba- 
bility been laid to the root of an evil which they have 
unanimously deplored. 





THE DRAMATIC FUND FESTIVAL. 


HE Annual Festival of the Dramatic Fund, as will. 

be seen from a report in another column, was 

held on Ash-Wednesday, when, in accordance with a 
time-honoured but ridiculous[custom, the theatres were 
closed. Not long ago this Festival acquired a bad 
name on account of the alleged equivocal character of 
the company which came in after dinner for the ball ; 
but no such objection, as far as we are aware, can now 
be made against it. The work of reform, however, is not 
yet finished. Owing, we fear, to the system now adopted 
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in the disposal of tickets, the company at the Dramatic 
Fund Festivals consist, for the most part, of men who 
are connected neither directly nor indirectly with the 
Stage, and who are not known to have a warm interest 
in its fortunes. If we said that the “snob” element 
was not conspicuous by its absence from the gathering 
the assertion might be received with incredulity, but it 
would not be far from the truth. To actors and 
actresses who respect themselves and their art—and 
these are in the majority—few things could be more 
offensive than the vulgar curiosity and the more 
or less insolent impertinences to which they are 
likely to be exposed on these occasions. The 
result is an increasing disposition on the part 
of members of the theatrical profession to hold 
aloof from the Festival, and it may be presumed that 
those who eontinue to attend are actuated chiefly by a 
desire to lose no opportunity of rendering a service to 
unfortunate brethren. The list of actors and actresses 
to be found at Willis’s Rooms last Wednesday is a good 
illustration of what we have said. Take from that list 
the names of Mrs. Stirling and Mr. Webster, of Miss 
Bufton and Mr. Charles Harcourt, of Miss Jenny Lee 
and Mr. Flockton, of Mr. Edward Swanborough and 
Mr. Arthur Swanborough, of Miss Maria Jones and 
M. Marius, and the profession was virtually unrepre- 
sented. It may be argued that the interests of the 
Institution require the managers to dispose of as 
many tickets as circumstances will permit. The 
answer lies in the fact that the Festival is assuming 
an aspect injurious to the Institution on behalf of 
which it is held. The managers should without 
loss of time ask themselves whether it is not 
necessary to issue tickets only to persons who, like 
those mentioned in our report, either belong to the 
Stage or take a lively and intelligent interest in its 
welfare. If this were done the Dramatic Festival would 
in all probability be attended by the heads of the pro- 
fession, become one of the most attractive gatherings 
of the year, and prove far more remunerative than it 
can possibly do as long as the system now in force is 
pursued. 

The chief attraction of the Festival last week was the 
speech delivered in connection with the principal work 
by Mrs. Stirling, and this speech was awaited with, 
if anything, more than usual interest. The Stage-has 
made perceptible steps in advance since Mrs. Stirling 
last spoke in Willis’s Rooms. Not only are good 
acting and good plays more appreciated than ever, 
but the Bishop of Manchester, departing more 
widely than he has ever done from the traditions 
of the Church, has had the moral courage to deliver 
addresses—from a text almost avowedly suggested by an 
article in The Theatre—from the boards of the two 
principal theatres in Manchester, on the value of the 
Drama. “All honour,” said Mrs. Stirling, and here 
she probably spoke the sentiment of the great majority 
of the profession, “to that enlightened prelate for his 
courage in braving prejudice! All dishonour to us if 
there should be felt to be any incongruity between 
such words and the place where they were spoken! 
He claimed a high function for the theatre as a refining 
art, and as a wholesome and elevating amusement. It 
rests not entirely with us, but certainly between us and 
the public, to make it so—to prove our calling one of 
which, to use the Bishop’s words, no man of conduct 
and no woman of character need be ashamed. Let us 
lay the lesson to heart. More important still, let the 
public help us to apply it. It lies even more in their 
hands than in otis.” In this we believe Mrs. Stirling 


to be right. “The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give.” 
So long as the public. pay to witness trash the supply 
will probably exceed the demand, and the manager may 
proudly point to his fairly well-filled treasury to prove 
that he has correctly gauged the public taste. The 
result might be very different if the playgoer would 





take the pains to read and compare two or three 
criticisms on the performance before he goes to see it. 
That public taste is practically sound may be inferred 
from the circumstance of crowds flocking nightly to 
the Lyceum, the Prince of Wales’s, and the Court 
Theatres, where the finest examples of art which the 
English Stage can produce are to be found. 





EN PASSANT. 





[ue late Lord Mayor, it will be remembered, gave a banquet 
at the Mansion House last October to the members of the 
dramatic profession, and on Tuesday last the Junior Garrick Club, 
headed by Mr. Thomas Swinbourne, entertained him at dinner at 
their house inthe Adelphi. Thespeech in which the health of the 
guest was proposed is not free from objection. To us it seems 
that Mr. Swinbourne treated the invitation of the dramatic 
profession to the Mansion House less as a graceful compliment 
than as an act of condescension on the part of the then Lord 
Mayor. “At no time,” he said, “has an invitation to dine with 
the Lord Mayor created so deep a sensation or reflected so much 
honour on the invited. We have heard of angels’ visits as few 
and far between, and so are such banquets as Lord Mayor Cotton 
gave on that occasion. The remembrance of that glorious day 
will live in the memories of those who were present at one of the 
brightest rays of sunshine which ever crowned their dramatic 
career. We are glad to have him here to-day to thank him for 
his great goodness.” The whole of this speech, it appears to us, 
was pitched in a wrong key, and against the expression “ great 
goodness” we feel compelled to record a protest. Mr. Swin™ 
bourne forgot that the Lord Mayor's guests on the occasion 
referred to were skilled in what Voltaire once described as “ the 
rarest, the most beautiful, and the most difficult of all arts.” 


“Save me from my friends.” The man who can say this 
most heartily is undoubtedly the amateur actor, not he who is a 
mere novice among amateurs, but the well-seasoned amateur who 
has played his round of parts and devoted no little time and 
ability to the study of them. Such an one is well calculated to 
form a fair judgment on the merits of a performance in which he 
has taken part, and it must be no small annoyance to him when, 
after a very unsatisfactory evening, the press notice of the 
performance is written in a vein of all-round adulation. Mis- 
placed kindness of that sort is not only offensive to those who 
Imow it is not true, but positively painful to its objects. A case 
in point occurred within the last fortnight. The amateurs in 
question, no doubt, afforded intense gratification to their sisters 
and mothers; but almost unanimously the company agreed that 
their work had been of an inferior order, and very much beneath 
their powers. Several members were admonished for careless- 
ness, and promised amendment ; but these good intentions were 
all scattered to the winds when the press criticism, favourable to 
every one, appeared. These misdirected efforts to please will 
probably continue to do harm, until it shall be considered essential 
for a dramatic critic to be as well acquainted with the business 
of the stage as an intelligent amateur. 


Movcu commotion has been occasioned at the Junior Garrick 
Club by the appearance in the Era of an advertisement requesting 
ballet girls desirous of obtaining engagements to address their 
applications, with a photograph enclosed, to one of the members. 
The Committee declare that such a proceeding is wholly unpre- 
cedented, and they have no intention of permitting the “ corner 
blessing,” as Garrick called the house, to be used for so objection- 
able a purpose. 

FoLLow1ne the example of Macklin, ;who in the middle of 
the last century abandoned the stage for a time, and, clapping on 
an apron, appeared to advantage as the landlord of a tavern in 
the neighbourhood of Covent-garden, a not too successful actor 
of our own days has lately turned licensed victualler, with the 
happiest results as far as his own fortune is concerned. 
“ Delighted,” said unto him a gentleman who once wrote a 
successful play, and has since made several attempts, apparently 
to no purpose, to convince the world that it was not an accident, 


“ delighted, I assure you to hear that you have at length begun 
to draw.” 
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Ar the end of the present pantomime season at Drury Lane, 
Miss Rosina Vokes will retire from the stage, in view of her 
approaching marriage with Mr. Clay. Mrs. Frederick Vokes, 
formerly Miss Bella Moore, will replace her in the company, 
whose services, together with those of the Girards and the Mar- 
tinettis, have been secured by Mr. Chatterton for his next 
pantomime. To provide material for the display of such a 
combination of talent is assuredly not an easy task, but Mr. 
Blanchard’s previous productions leave no room for doubt that he 
will overcome the difficulty. 


From the Graphic we learn that a useful hat for theatre-goers 
has been invented specially for ladies in New Orleans. It is 
styled the “Buggy-Crown Jewel,” and the high crown is 
constructed in a carriage-hood shape, so that it can be turned 
over and lowered down the back of the wearer's head, leaving an 
unobstructed view of the stage and platform for persons seated at 
the back. Those unfortunate Londoners who have sat behind 
several rows of Gainsborough or Rubens hats at either concert or 
theatre would welcome the introduction of the “ Jewel.” 

Ir is curious that the World, usually so well informed, should 
have omitted to mention in its article on “ Miss Braddon at Home,” 
that Miss Polly Seyton was the first name by which Mrs. 
Maxwell was known to the public; that she played in several of 
the provincial theatres in that name, and acquired the reputation 
of a very useful and versatile actress. In the sketch it is stated 
that Miss Braddon was never in Yorkshire but once in her life, 
and then only on a visit. Perhaps that was the occasion on 
which Miss Seyton filled a two months’ engagement at the Hull 
Theatre. At Brighton, too, her histrionic ability is not unknown ; 
and, if we are not misinformed, a Jersey audience had the pleasure 
of witnessing that ability as recently as last year, when she 
played at a benefit, under the management of Mr. Paul Meritt. 

One of the principal sources of the revenue of the Government 
of Siam is the tax levied on theatrical representations and plays 
of various kinds. This tax varies according to the popularity of 
the piece represented. Thus, the drama of Rama Kien pays 28 
ticals per diem ; the drama of Ih Hnao, 20 ticals; and the drama 
of Anirut, 12 ticals; while the theatrical representation, Vang, 
pays but a half tical each night; other dramas, of various kinds, 
pays 2 ticals per diem. The Chinese theatre is also taxed 2 ticals 
per diem, and for special occasions, 4 ticals; and the Chinese 
puppet-show, 1 tical per diem. Singing is also taxed a half tical 
aday. <A tical, or bat, we may add, equals 12,800 cowries, or, 
taking the average rate of exchange, 2s. 6d. in English coinage. 

Criancarty, The Wife's Secret, and Mr. Charles Reade’s Foul 


Play are to be revived at the Olympic, the last-mentioned pi ece 
under the title of The Scuttled Ship. 


Mr Cuartes Matruews wishes it to be understood that he is 
not engaged upon his autobiography. 


Tue Saturday Review states that the charming Indian drama 
of Sakuntala has been elegantly translated into German blank 
verse by L. Fritze, whose aim has been rather to produce a 
generally comprehensible version than, like Riickert, to imitate 
the inimitable intricacies of the original metrical forms. He has 
also converted the prose passages into verse. 





REMINISCENCES OF THE GERMAN 
STAGE.* 


——-oe———— 


HOSE who desire to know how the Drama thrives 

in Germany, how the actors live and work, how 

theatres are managed, and all about the stage, would 

do well to procure the couple of volumes we have 

named below, for in them they would find all the 

information of a Blue-Book with the interest of a 
novel. 





* Biihnen-Erlebnisse aus dem Tagebuch eines Uninterresanten, 
von Kar] Sontag, Mitgliede des Kéniglichen Theaters in Hanover. 
Dritte unverinderte Auflage. Hanover, 1876. “Stage Experi- 
ences, from the Diary of an Obscurity,” by Karl Sontag, Member 
of the Royal Theatre in Hanover: Third Unaltered Edition. 
Hanover, 1876. 





Like all delinquents, every man who writes his auto- 
biography, however well the task be done, must feel 
the pangs of a guilty conscience, and, therefore, our 
author begins his book with an apology for writing it, 
and an explanation of the causes which led him to 
put pen to paper. His readers may be inclined to 
dismiss this with the impatient words of Hamlet to 
the player “ Leave thy damnable faces and begin,” 
merely remembering that from the author’s original 
intention to defend the King of Hanover developed 
into a resolution to elucidate himself. 

The book is full of peculiarities, The first we encounter 
is in the dedication, which is made to the author’s Self; 
chiefly for the reasons that Self will be sure to read it, 
even if no one else will. True, indeed. Authors, like 
bears, will lick their young into shape, when critics and 
other beasts of prey would merely eat them. Again, 
the preface to the third edition, singularly enough, is 
gracefully inscribed to his enemies ; for, although most 
favourably received by the press and the public in all 
other parts of Germany, in Hanover, where the author 
lives and where his book was published, it seems to 
have met with an unaccountably rancorous reception—a 
proof, if any more were wanted after the story of 
Thomas Edward, of Banff, that a prophet has but little 
honour in his own country. 

But, after all, the person of the author is kept pretty 
much in the background, and the string of his own 
history merely serves as a means of marshalling the 
chief persons and events connected with his art in 
Germany during the last half century or more. Herr 
Sontag has allowed himself a wide range, justifying the 
alternative title of his books “from the Night Watch- 
man to the Turkish Emperor,” or, as we should say, 
“from the creation of the world to the creation of the 
divorce court.” The book is somewhat of the same 
nature as Crabbe Robinson’s Diary, or Dr. Mackay’s 
Reminiscences, and would certainly not suffer by 
comparison with either of these productions. For, 
though the author is by profession an actor, he writes 
like a scholar and a man of culture. Not that by this 
we would wish to imply a general proposition like that 
which Sir Walter Scott is understood to have conveyed 
when he wrote of a certain friend that “though a 
lawyer he was an honest man”; still, with us in England, 
it is a somewhat rare phenomenon to find a man of 
Herr Sontag’s eminence as an actor giving us admir- 
able criticisms upon plays, and portraits of contem- 
poraries, which, as specimens of character-painting, 
might vie with those in the Retaliation of Goldsmith. 
But if there is a dearth of this class of actor among 
us, we are almost sure that the “ Personal Memoirs” 
which Mr. Charles Mathews is said to have in hand 
will go far to remove the reproach. 

Herr Sontag has not drawn so much upon his memory 
for materials as upon a singular diary of his life, which 
he was in the habit of keeping. This consisted of all 
the play-bills bearing his name, which he was careful 
to collect and bind together at the year’s end. Many 
of his fellow-actors he advised to do likewise, and they 
were grateful for the advice. ‘There can be no more 
charming journal,” he says; “ bygone events recur to 
mind at sight of these chronicles ; persons whose names 
have long been forgotten stand before us, and a thousand 
long forgotten memories flit across the mind.” Herr 
Sontag inherited his aptitude and fondness for the stage 
from his parents, who had both been in the pro- 
fession, and though every impediment was thrown 
in his way, and every influence employed to wean 
him from his ambition, he persevered, and after 
a year or two’s service with a bookseller, where he 
waited till his age was ripe and laid the foundation of 
his literary skill, he joined the Royal Theatre, Dresden, 
and attained considerable success in the performance 
of secondary parts. But his way to fame was rocky 
and steep, and there can be no more encouraging lesson 
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to the young actor than the record of how this man, 
aided by a lofty enthusiasm and a high ideal, 
vanquished all difficulties and ultimately struggled to 
the front. 

He describes with infinite pleasure his early days in 
Dresden, and speaks well of the friendly relations 
which existed between all the actors. The per- 
formance of the evening over, it was customary 
for all to retire to a neighbouring tavern, where there 
was a kind of free society without by-laws, there to 
mutually criticise their efforts, and pass the time 
in mirth. Country excursions were sometimes indulged 
in; the members would spend the day in some 
delightful sylvan retreat, and return by the river late 
at night with a noise of drums and trumpets—Richard 


* Wagner was a member of the club—sufficient to rouse 


the very dead. The standing grievance with these 
boon companions was that they could never find a 
day for these pleasures when all of them were 
free from engagements. This difficulty, however, 
was surmounted; one day they laid their heads to- 
gether, and there appeared in the Dresden Advertiser 
the following notice: “ The managers of the theatre 
are urgently requested to favour the public with a 
representation of Plot and Passion”—Schiller’s, not Mr. 
Tom Taylor’s. Now, Kabale und Liebe is a play with 
only one male part in it, and Herr Liebe, the personator 
of Ferdinand, was not a member of the club. At 
last, after repeated insertions, the managers yielded to 
“public desire.” The house was empty! Actresses 
and managers were alike stupefied at this result of the 
“urgent request.” The actors had their united holi- 
day, and the notice was no great fraud on their part, as, 
indeed, they did most urgently desire such an 
opportunity. “Parting from Dresden,” says Sontag, 
“was very bitter. I could have dispensed with 
railways, and swum to Vienna in tears!” an excess of 
sentiment for which a German can only be pardoned. 

From Sontag we hear a great deal about his sister 
Henriette, who may still be remembered in England as 
a famous singer, and who married Count Rossi, the 
Sardinian Ambassador to the Court of Berlin. In that 
capital in her earlier days she had been engaged to 
appear regularly at the Court Theatre. This original 
contract Sontag found among his papers, and is a 
curious instance of what a modest-looking blonde 
could stipulate for in those days. Among other 
favourable conditions, Mademoiselle Sontag receives 
a salary of 6,000 thalers (about £900), and a pension 
of 2,500 thalers (£375) in the event of unfitness 
for service; six months leave of absence, and an 
annual benefit at the opera house without deduction of 
expenses. She is bound to sing only twice a week, and 
in the event of her having to appear at Potsdam (some 
little distance from Berlin), she will have a carriage and 
four at her sole disposal; and on such occasions she is 
not bound to alight at the theatre, but will receive 
apartments in the best hotel. At each of the royal 
theatres she will daily receive two places in the best part 
of the house. 

When the Revolution of 1848 closed the Dresden 
Theatre, Herr Sontag went to live with his sister 
Henriette, at Berlin. She was then in negotiations with 
Mr. Lumley, but it was not certain even that she would 
return to the stage, which she had quitted in 1830, as 
the approval of Victor Emanuel, whose ambassador her 
husband was, had not been obtained. At last that 
monarch graciously proposed to his brother-in-law that 
he should remain as ambassador, merely making an 
ostensible separation from his wife, and after her retire- 
ment from the boards become openly reconciled to her. 
Rossi declined this proposal with thanks, declaring that 
he would never part from his wife, with whom he had 
happily lived for twenty years. At last the King 
consented to his retirement from service, with the hope 
that he would return again, and the Rossi’s went to 








London, where Henriette, for the first time after a re- 
tirement ofnearly twenty years,again appeared in public. 
A year or two later, when accompanying her husband 
through Mexico, this gifted lady fell a victim to the 
cholera. 

After engagements at all the chief theatres in 
Germany, Herr Sontag accepted an appointment as 
“member” of the Court Theatre at Hanover, 
and in course of time became a great favourite 
with the royal family, about whom, and other exalted 
personages, we receive some curious information. But it 
would be impossible for us in the present article to 
quote many of Sontag’s sketches and anecdotes, for the 
judgment is puzzled in the task of selection, The 
book abounds with such an embarras de richesse that 
it seems almost impossible to select one portion without 
doing injustice to another; but next week we may 
return to the task. 





THE DRAMATIC FUND. 


ORE than three hundred persons attended the twenty-first 
anniversary festival of the Dramatic Equestrian and 
Musical Sick Fund Association, held at Willis’s Rooms last 
Wednesday evening. The “lay element” largely predominated, 
not a third of those present being connected directly with the 
theatrical profession. Among the chief guests were Mr. Webster, 
Mrs. Stirling, Lord William Lennox, Miss Bufton, Mr. Charles 
Harcourt, Miss Jenny Lee, Mr. Flockton, Miss Maria Jones, Mr. 
Arthur Swanborough, Dr. Lennox Browne, Mr. Ledger, Miss La 
‘euiilade, Mr. Edward Swanborough, Miss 8. Turner, Mr. Marius,. 
Miss Anstiss, Mr. Walter Joyce, Miss N. Vane, Mr. Rowland 
Fryer, Mr. Willing, Mr. G. W. Anson, Mr. Augustus Harris, Mr. 
George Maddick, Mr. Ramshire, Mr. Bushford, Mr. H. B. Hall, 
and Mr. Blumenthal. Mr. J. W. Anson, the founder of the Asso- 
ciation, was in the chair. 

For the convenience of the theatrical [profession, it may be 
remembered, this festival is invariably held on Ash Wednesday, 
when the theatres in London are closed. This year, as our fair 
readers must well know, Ash Wednesday fell on St. Valentine’s 
Day, a coincidence which, strange to say, has occurred three 
times within the last eleven years. Mr. Rimmel and others 
profited by that coincidence to place before the ladies present 
some offerings appropriate to the occasion, and for some minutes. 
the air was impregnated with delicate perfumes. Then much 
flutter was caused by the arrival of what seemed to be a number 
of telegrams, but on being opened they were found to be so many 
valentines in prose. 

The principal speech of the evening, of course, was that which 
Mrs. Stirling delivered in connection with the toast of “ Prosperity 
to the Association.” She said:—As spokeswoman for my sisters 
of the stage, how can I begin better than with Shakspere? On 
a field of Shakspere’s, too, which has been lately reclaimed for the 
owner from that old trespasser Colley Cibber. Of course I mean 
Richard III., at length “himself again!” I seem to see in 
that monarch a personification of the stage at the present day. 
You will all remember how his crook-backed Majesty appears 
between two clergymen before a Lord Mayor. ‘The stage has 
improved upon the King. It has lately appeared between a Lord 
Mayor and a Bishop, and each in the exercise of his proper 
function—the Lord Mayor as the giver of a dinner worthy of 
the Mansion House, the Bishop as the dispenser of counsel worthy 
of the pulpit. That counsel was delivered from the stages of the 
two principal theatres of Manchester to all engaged in those 
theatres. All honour to that enlightened prelate for his courage 
in braving prejudice when he chose such a pulpit and such a 
public! All dishonour to us if there should be felt to be 
any incongruity between such words and the place where 
they were spoken! He claimed a high function for the 
theatre as a refining art, and as a wholesome and elevating 
amusement. It rests not entirely with us, but certainly between 
us and the public to make it so, to prove our calling one—to use 
the Bishop’s own words—“ of which no man of conduct and no 
woman of character need be ashamed.” It is well that the 
Church and Stage should meet on such terms as those inaugurated 
between the Bishop and the theatres of Manchester. Let us lay 
the lesson to heart, but, more important still, let the public help 
us to apply it. It lies even more in their hands than in ours. 
Well, the Bishop came to us with his discourse, but we went 
to the Lord Mayor for his dinner. Had he come to us, we could 
have given him a “ property” banquet to an unlimited amount,— 
canvas fowls stuffed to repletion with sawdust, and the most 
delicious liver wings (“practicable ”) of toast. -We should have 
sent round our loving cup freely, if with nothing below its brim- 
ming wool. But his welcome gushed in real turtle, and his 
loving cup brimmed with something stronger than toast and water. 
That the gracious act of hospitality ushered in our first perform- 
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ance on civic boards, and T am glad to have this opportunity of 
thanking him who so kindly—well, “cottoned” to the “ poor 
players.” Looking around, I think I see, in the Drama’s own home, 
signs as encouraging as even the hospitality of a Lord Mayor 
and the countenance of a Bishop. Yes, like Sister Anne in the 
fairy tale, I think I see something, if not somebody, coming. - I 
see managers more sensible of the importance of completeness in 
casts, carefulness in stage arrangements, and thoroughness in 
rehearsals, and a public more ready to appreciate the result of 
“all-round ” pol on in performances. ere, I take it you 
have one of the first conditions of stage progress, for one great 
actor or actress can no more make a play ie one swallow can 
make a summer. “The stars in their courses have fought 

inst” the stage, and no one thing is so likely to bring it back 
to health as good stock companies, and, that which you can never 
have without them, carefully studied and complete performances. 
It is something that we have now in London many theatres in 
which. this completeness is aimed at, and some in which it is 
obtained; and these, ladies and gentlemen, are the steadily pro- 
sperous theatres. ‘That's the way the money comes.” ILow it 
goes let those say who trust to scratch companies, haphazard per- 
formances, and brainless show. And now for a safe prayer,— 
May all the bad managers turn good, and the good ones go on 
and prosper! May Our Boys never grow old while they have a 
hearty laugh in them! May all Pert be far from the Prince of 
Wales and the Prince of Wales’s. May the New Men be as old 
as their own acres before they are banished from the Court which 
they now adorn; and may my dream of a new life for the 
dramatic muse have a longer run than Pygmalion’s! But here I 
am, running on until I have got involved in prophecies and 
preachifications, and wholesome truths, until it is as hard for me 
to find my way out as for an audience to get out of Exeter Hall. 
Alas! I have no Lord Chamberlain to provide me with sufficient 
means of exit! True, you may say there’s no danger of fire; if 
so, at all events I shall be saved from the chance of cold water 
from you, if, indeed, I am not myself all this while figuring as the 
wet blanket, which, by regulation, is hung up at the wings. The 
purpose of that is to put out fire, mine is to kindle it, to warm the 
cockles of your hearts till they sing again to the tune of “ Give, 
give ;” for, whatever I may say for the stage of hope in the 
future, the needs of the present and the debts of the past are 
as heavy as ever. 


“To-day, it is St. Valentine’s Day, 
When hands with hearts should chime, 
And I, at every portmonnaie, 
To hint that now’s the time.” 


As this is the day of Eastern questions, let me put one. Shall we 
resolve ourselves into a Conference? Not like the late diplo- 
matic performances, although I do hope that “ Much ado about 
nothing” may be followed by “ All’s well that ends well,” and 
not by the “Tempest”; but a conference how best to “ Raise 
the wind” for this charity. One thing, we know, came of the 


Conference of Constantinople—the making of an Imperial “ Hatt.” | 


They tell us now it has led to the unmaking of another “ Mid-hat.” 
At this our Conference, let me play Sultana and send round my 
hat to you all; put into it pei a rey send it back to me, and 
T'll tell you what I'll do: Ill be painted in it, as the missing 
Gainsborough ! 

Over the other toasts we need not linger long. Lord Wm. 
Lennox proposed the health of the Chairman, who, he said, 
founded the institution, assisted greatly in establishing the Drama- 
tic College, and was the first to give the ladies in the profession a 
place at those festivals. Before that time ladies were relegated 
to a gallery, and the saying that “distance lent enchantment to 
the view” did not then hold good. The toast of the health of 
Mr. Webster fell to the lot of Mr. O’Beirne. Mr. Webster made 
a brief—a too brief—speech, simply remarking, apart from con- 
ventional expressions, that he had done all in his power to 
benefit the drama and those connected with it. The last toast on 
the list—and why the last P—was that of “The Ladies,” pro- 
posed by Dr. Lennox Browne, who disinterestedly expressed 
a hope that he might never be called upon by them for his pro- 
fessional services. 

The dining-hall was then cleared for dancing; the company 
was considerably augmented by the arrival of persons who had 
dined elsewhere, and the ball was kept up until three o’clock in 
the morning with—to use the favourite phrase of the chronicler 
of such events—unflagging spirit. 





ALDERMAN COTTON AT THE JUNIOR GARRICK 
CLUB. 


_* Tuesday the Junior Garrick Club entertained Mr. 

Alderman Cotton at dinner at their house in the Adelphi. 
Mr. Thomas Swinbourne, as President of the Club, took the 
chair, supported on his right by the guest of the evening, or rather 
the afternoon, and:on his left: by Mr. Toole. The company included 
Mr. Fernandez, Mr. Vernon, Mr. James, Mr. Horace Wigan, Mr. 
Terry, Mr. Thorne, Mr. Forrester, Mr. W. H. Stephens, Mr. J. W. 
Anson, Mr: Arthur Swanborough, Mr. Righton, Mr. Cox, M 








Marius, Mr. Maccabe, Mr. Ledger, Mr. Fryer, Mr. Brockbank, 
Mr. Willing, Mr. Bolton, and the Secretary, Mr. Ramshire. 

Mr. Swinbourne, in proposing the toast of the evening, said 
that at no time had an invitation to dine with the Lord 
Mayor created so deep a sensation or reflected sv. much 
honour on the invited. They had heard of angel’s visits as 
few and far between, and so were such banquets as Lord 
Mayor Cotton gave on that oceasion. The remembrance of that 
glorious day would live in the memories of those who were pre- 
sent as one of the brightest rays of sunshine which ever crossed 
their dramatic career. The Junior Garrick Club were glad to 
have been there that day to thank him for his great goodness. 
Mr. Alderman Cotton, in reply, said that during his Mayoralty, 
owing to the great respect he had for the theatrical profession, 
he twice had the honour of entertaining members who followed 
its honoured walk. The first was on the presentation of an address 
to himself by Mr. Irving, and other members of the Royal General 
Theatrical Fund, in consequence of his having accepted the office 
—left vacant by the death of Mr. Benjamin Bond Cabbell—of 
trustee. That in his own recollection was a very pleasing incident 
of his Mayoralty. As to the banquet of the 26th October, he 
invited them, not in his own capacity of Lord Mayor, but in his 
individual character of Wm. James Richmond Cotton, Alderman 
of London. He had had the honour and pleasure of entertaining 
Art, Science, and Literature, and he thought it “ would not do 
to leave out the Drama. For himself, he looked upon the Drama 
as the sixth estate of the realm—as being, next to the Church, 
one of the great teachers and advisers of the age. The nicest 
feelings of the human mind were acquired by visits to theatres. 
They were now in a mixed state as regarded the stage—a 
state proper for all. In some theatres we had Shaksperean plays, 
in others melodrama, in others burlesque. Each was good in its 
way, but not so when it monopolised the stage. He loved the 
actor's art for what it had brought him in his youth and in his 
manhood, and it would have been ingratitude on his part if he 
had not done what he did when he had the opportunity of inviting 
them to the Mansion House. If in any way that simple act of 
his had given the pleasure which they through their chairman 
assured him it had, his mayoralty was not passedin vain. _ 

The next toast was that of “The Drama,” proposed by Mr. 
Anson, and responded to by Mr. Forrester and Mr. Toole. Mr. 
Forrester said that, all things considered, we lived in most fa-~ 
voured times. The drama was flourishing; the best work of its 
ablest exemplars was always fully appreciated. Then their 
position was a hundred-fold better than it ever was. They were 
no longer regarded as “ vagabonds,” although they were some- 
times termed “ poor players.” If Shakspere chose to call them 
such, he was proud of the title; but many of his brethren ob- 
jected to the expression when Mr. Sala made use of it at the 
City banquet. Moreover, they had now as much right to expect 
salvation as the “even Christian.” If the ban of the ancient 
fathers was not quite removed from their heads in the time of 
Garrick it had at length been lifted by the pay Be gees of a 
modern father, the Bishop of Manchester. And they not 
established, or revived, a sect among themselves? The Irvingites 
surely formed one of the | ages “facts” of theghour. If further 
saa. of the popularity of the drama were wanting, it might be 
‘ound in the presence of their honoured guest. . Toole made 
a pleasing and characteristic speech. He had hoped that Mr. 
Forrester would allow him to speak first, so that the effect of his 
speech might not have been spoiled. He was in a happy position, 
however, for after the admirable spear they had just heard he 
need say only a few words. The Mansion House banquet afforded 

atification, not only to the profession, but to two gentlemen 
foldin high—yes, certainly high—positions in the City of Lon- 
F tage and Magog. He was told that after that banquet 
Gog and Magog descended from their pedestals, walked arm-in- 
arm about the pie deserted Guildhall, and expressed their wonder 
that actors and actresses had never been invited to the City before. 

Mr. Terry next proposed “The Press.” Dramatic criticism, he 
thought, required a special training, and for that reason he was 
sorry that actors and dramatic critics had not better opportunities 
than there were now for becoming better acquainted with each 
other. If they had, the critic would find that the actor was a 
painstaking, sensitive man, and the actor would find that the 
critic was at heart conscientious and kind, Of that kind- 
heartedness and conscientiousness Mr. Oxenford was a conspicuous 
example, and they only wished that he could have been present 
on that occasion. Few critics knew the disadvantages under 
which an actor appeared on the first night of a piece. He coupled 
with the toast the name of the worthy son of a worthy sire, a 
member of that Club, Mr. Edward Ledger. : 

Mr. Ledger, in reply, said they were all liable to have their best 
intentions misinterpreted. Garrick was so — in his private 
life that somebody said for any man to rival him in his benevolence 
it was necessary to have “pockets as deep as Garrick.” Years 
elapsed, and though the proverb remained its significance de- 
parted. What was originally meant to imply charity was thought 
to be significant of cunning, and to be “deep as Garrick” was 
quoted much to the injury instead of to the benefit of the great 
actor. If at any time the Era contained anything that created 
uneasiness in the minds of the profession—an extremely sensitive 
profession—a misapprehension such as he had just referred to 
existed, and the wrong side of the “ledger ” had been looked at. 
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Mr. Vernon proposed the “Junior Garrick Club,” which he 
described as a great institution. The actors for whose benefit it 
had been designed had grown out of the epithet of “ vagabonds ” 
—had become, in fact, quite “respectable.” The presence of 
Alderman Cotton there that day was something. Their walls 
were hung with the portraits of many eminent men. There was 
the “ counterfeit presentment” of Mr. Oxenford, who had rendered 
such services to the literature of the Drama as to be almost above 
eulogium. And in the list of members they had their Maccabes 
and their Tooles. Mr. Maccabe, with whose name the toast had 
been coupled, said he loved the Junior Garrick Club—why he 
could not exactly say, for after all, he found there only the 
blending of the social element common at all clubs. There was 
something attractive in the name itself—a name which had about 
it a charm irresistable to the actor. 

The toast of the Chairman was proposed by Mr. Alderman 
Cotton and effectively responded to by Mr. Swinbourne, and the 
company rose. 








AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 


ARELY, if ever, has such interest been taken by professional 
players, and by general playgoers in an amateur dramatic per- 
formance, as that which was clearly aroused by the announcement 
that on Saturday last Lady Sebright, Mrs. Monckton, Mr. Bingham, 
Captain Gooch, and other well-known amateurs would appear 
at the Opera Comique in the aid of the charity usually benefited 
on occasions such as these. A more distinguished or fuller 
house has rarely been seen; and it was strange to note the 
number of well-known actors and actresses who had taken the 
trouble to purchase seats in any part of the theatre which chanced 
at the last moment to be available. This unusual interest 
was, it must be admitted, fully justified by the event. The 
amateurs proved to be, upon the whole, very good amateurs 
indeed; and two of their number, Mrs. Monckton and Captain 
Gooch, rose distinctly above the level of any non-professional 
players whom it has been our lot to see. The comedy of both is 
excellent, both in its finish and its repose—two characteristics 
which can only have been attained through long experience, 
superadded to inborn dramatic instinct. ~The Tady’s efforts 
aimed higher than those of the gentleman; but it cannot be 
said,as of another lady assisting in the performance, that her 
ambition outstripped her discretion. Without the advantages 
of a melodious voice, and with faults of pronunciation which made 
themselves sadly felt when a speech from As You Like It had to 
be delivered, Mrs. Monckton yet contrived by her intelligent grasp 
of her character, her bright fresh manner, and her command of 
varied expression, to completely win the sympathies of her hearers 
for both of the heroines whom she delineated. One of these, the 
central figure in a pretty little sketch by Mr. A. W. Dubourg, called 
Art and Love, was exceptionally well fitted to Mrs. Monckton’s 
capacity ; and it would not be easy to have afforded us a more 
intimate and agreeable acquaintance with the actress-wife of the 
young merchant—the girl whose struggle between her lingering 
devotion to her art and her love for her ‘husband forms the subject 
of the dainty picture. The sound support of Mr. Palgrave Simp- 
son here soon proved its value, for, as the old theatrical teacher 
whose visit to the Birmingham villa forms the girl’s last link with 
her old life, he played a difficult part with tact and discrimination. 
Other plays given were W. Brough’s farce, A Comical Countess, 
and an adaptation by Mr. “ Bolton Rowe” of the comedietta of 
the Francais Les Femmes qui Pleurent; and it is announced 
that the next performance will take place on the 17th March, 
with an entire change of programme. The best%compliment we 
can pay to Mr. Dubourg’s new play and its representation is our 
hope that so far as these are concerned the arrangement for the 
next performance will be modified so as to admit of a repetition. 


Mr. Craven’s domestic drama of The Chimney Corner and A 
Winning Hazard were played to an appreciative audience at the 
King’s Cross Theatre by amateurs (unattached) on Thursday last. 
When we hear of a gentleman taking a Pullman’s car for a month 
(as Sir Charles Bright did last autumn) with power to run over all 
the lines, from the Land’s End to John O’Groat’s House, or nearly 
so, for the entertainment of his friends, or of a gentleman taking 
a theatre and filling it with friends, we not only recognise men of 
an original turn of mind, but of such charming originality, that we 
seriously hdpe it may prove contagious. Two or three families 
supplied the actors and actresses on Thursday, and the all-round 
creditable manner in which the performances were given must have 
been an agreeable surprise to the audience, no less than an ample 
return to the generous donor of the feast. Mr. Shorter is to be 
congratulated on the success of his entertainment, and if the 
amateur composer of The House does not look well to his laurels, 
he will be pressed hard by the Shorter’s fils. 


THE Porter's Knot, Mr. Oxenford’s adaptation of Les Crochets 
du Pere Martin, was played at the Circle Philharmonique at 
Mentone, the week before last. Captain Hartley was the Sampson 
Burr, Mrs. Sprooton the Mrs. Burr, and Miss Maud Robinson the 
Alice. Le Mentonnais says that the performance extorted tears 
from many who did not understand the language; but it must be 
remembered that, intensely English as is the colouring which Mr. 
Oxenford has given to the piece, the incidents of Les Crochets du 
Pire Martin are well known on the Continent, even at Mentone. 





DR. MOSENTHAL. 


A TELEGRAM from Vienna states that Dr. Mosenthal, the 
author of Deborah, a piece better known in England and America 
as Leah, died suddenly on the 17th in that city. We propose to 
speak next week of his life and achievements. 





ALLEYN.—Last week a paper on Alleyn was read at St. John’s- 

te, Clerkenwell, by Mr. Blanch, author of “ The History of Cam- 
Cine .” The lecturer traced Alleyn’s history from his first essay 
at acting in an inn-yard in Bishopsgate-street to the time when, 
after a successul career, he played the part of Lord of the manor 
of Dulwich. Alleyn’s legal quarrels were duly set forth, and 
entries in his diary were read to show that his law suits were both 
numerous and costly, for though Alleyn described his legal 
charges as being the “worst of all,” he, nevertheless, persevered 
to the end, now bewailing the expense of the luxury, but ever 
and anon rushing into fresh legal complications. When he died 
he left his foundation a magnificent legacy of law, and from his 
death to the present time Dulwich College and law had been 
synonymous terms, and would, no doubt continue so to the end of 
time. The state of the drama at Alleyn’s birth was described at some 
length, and its rise into official recognition and popular favour were 
noticed. Alleyn’s wives furnished the lecturer with an oppor- 
tunity to do justice to the character of the famous actor, who 
in all his domestic relations, appeared to advantage. Extracts 
from letters written by Alleyn to his “dear sweeteharte and 
lovinge mouse,” gave ample evidence of the writer’s kindly 
nature, genial characteristics, and nobility of character. In 
conclusion, Mr. Blanch appealed earnestly to all having influence 
over public opinion, to use every effort in society and in the 
Press to plead the claim of the “ poor player” to a small share 
of the eleemosynary portion of Alleyn’s Foundation, and thus 
remove a blot which, so long as the actors were ignored, must 
ever disgrace the escutcheon of God’s Gift College at Dulwich. 
On Saturday afternoon Mr. W. Creswick, Mr. Charles Harcourt, 
Mr. Charles Creswick, and several others, paid a visit to Dulwich 
College, at the invitation of the Master, Dr. Caron. The party 
inspected with great interest the room in the old Manor House 
in which Alleyn worked, the tree which tradition says was 
oo by Shakspere himself, and the theatrical books, the 
[S. of old plays, the quaint diaries, and the portraits of Alleyn, 
Barbage, and other Ehzabethan actors in the new college. Dr, 
Caron subsequently entertained his visitors to luncheon. 


Tur Suaxsprre Socrery.—At the meeting of this Society 
on Friday week, Mr. Furnivall, the director, presiding. Dr. 
Ingleby read a paper “On Hamlet's ‘some Dozen or Sixteen 
Lines ;’” an attempt to rebut the arguments both of Mr. Malleson 
and Prof. Seeley. He contended that Shakspere’s only object in 
mentioning Hamlet’s speech was to give himself the chance of 
delivering, through Hamlet’s mouth, a lesson in elocution, probably 
aimed at the faults of some rival actors. “If Shakspere had 
intended us to find the dozen or sixteen lines in the old play, we 
should have had a sufficient glance at their purport to serve our 
purpose. . That there is no indication convinces me that, as soon 
as Hamlet has instructed the old Player, the function of the sup- 
mon insertion was fulfilled, and that they had no further part in 

amlet.” Mr. Malleson said that his former positions had in no 
way been moved by Dr. Ingleby. The very parallelism of the 
sub-play and main play needed a supposed alteration by Hamlet 
to excuse it. Mr. Farnivall could only account for Dr. Ingleby’s 
argument by supposing that he had deliberately pasted a piece of 
paper over Hamlet’s words to Horatio, “if his occulted guilt do 
not itself unkennel in one speech:” in them was the 7 “ pur- 
port” of the dozen or sixteen lines which Dr. Ingleby had declared 
was never stated. The latter answered that he did not consider 
this “one speech” was the same as Hamlet’s; but he admitted 
that if it was, his paper fell to the ground. The second paper 
was by Mr. Edward Ross, on “The Division into acts of Hamlet.” 
He contended that Act III. was now wrongly divided from Act 
IV., in the middle of what should be the fourth scene of Act IIL, 
as the present IV. i., merely ended III. iv. He would end Act 
III. at the end of the present scene ii of ActIV. This would 
make Act III. so long that Mr. Ross oe to take from it its 

resent first scene, and add that of Act II. In the first part of 
Mtr. Ross’s argument Mr. Furnivall agreed, that the end of Act 
III. should be at the end of IV. ii.; but he declined to alter the 
end of Act II., because, if IIT. i. were added to Act IT., Hamlet’s 
second long soliloquy, “To be, or not to be,” would be brought 
within fifty-five lines of his much longer, “Oh, what a rogue and 
peasant slave am I,” and have to be delivered within two or three 
minutes after the attention of the audience had been exhausted 
by it. This was an arrangement that Shakspere never could have 
meant, and that no stage manager would sanction. 


Ture CuurcH AND THE Stacr.—The Rey. Julius Lloyd, incum- 
bent of the Episcopal Church, Greenock, lectured on the 9th 
inst., in connection with the Philosophical Society of Greenock, 
on the English Drama. In the course of his lecture Mr. Lloyd 
said that he had reason to think that at the present day the 
moral tone of the drama was sounder and purer in theatres which 
were attended by the lower classes of the people than in those 
which were frequented by more aristocratic audiences. As to 
the future prospects of the drama he was not very hopeful. 
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Many things pointed to its decline. The peculiarities of our 
modern civilisation, the running to and fro, and the increase of 
knowledge tended to diminish the force of that imaginative charm 
in which the strength of the drama lay. Actors and actresses 
were probably more deserving of esteem as a class now than in 
the wt se days of Garrick and the Kembles; but their art had 
fallen into a secondary place in public estimation, except when 
some performer of rare excellence revived for a little while the 
old fame of tragedy and comedy. The stage had long since passed 
out of the reach of direct clerical influence, and it was rightly 
— by the world that the clergy ought not to mix much in 
public amusements. The clergy’s place of duty was elsewhere— 
not altogether ignoring the social life of their neighbours, but 
joining in it with discrimination.— Era. 


Tue Garrick Crius.—Candidates on the list for election 
at the Garrick Club have of late not been very successful. 
The Committee meets to “elect” every week, but this - year 
they have met to “blackball.” At the first meeting, ab 
took place on January 6, the candidates were blackballed. 
At subsequent elections, almost every candidate has been 
blackballed. The wonder is, that people are found ready to 
submit themselves to this ordeal, for the Club now is neither fish, 
flesh, fowl, nor good red herring. In days of old it was a literary 
and dramatic association, with a sprinkling of nonentities. It has 
now become an association of nonentities, with a very small 
sprinkling of literary and dramatic entities.— Truth. 


THE WispomM OF ouR ForREFATHERS.—In later times, with the 
advance of civilisation, the use of perfumes gradually extended to 
other nations, culminating in their general use throughout the 
civilised world. In some countries there was for a time stout 
opposition to the introduction of all such preparations. In Eng- 
land it was seriously thought to be a fit subject for legislative 
control. In 1770 an Act was introduced into the English Parlia- 
ment as follows:—“ That all women, of whatever age, rank, 
profession, or degree, whether virgins, maids, or widows, that 
shall, from and after such Act, impose upon, seduce, and betray 
into matrimony any of His Majesty's subjects by the scents, 

aints, cosmetic washes, artificial teeth, false hair, iron stays, 

oops, high-heeled shoes, bolstered hips, shall incur the penalty 
of the law now in force against witchcraft and like misdemeanours, 
and that the marriage, upon conviction, shall stand null and 
void.” —Chemist and Druggist. 


THE Brooktyn Firr.—The verdict of the Coroner’s Jury em- 
—_— to enquire into the causes of the disaster at the Brooklyn 

eatre is now known. They strongly censure the management 
of the Theatre for lack of responsibility and discipline among the 
employés, the inadequacy of the appliances for extinguishing fires, 
the overcrowding of the stage with old scenery, and the closing of 
the means of exit from the dress circle. The jury append a re- 
commendation that in the erection of Theatres there should be a 
brick wall extending from cellar to roof, dividing the stage from 
the auditorium, with the additional provision of a fire-proof screen, 
which could be used to shut off the stage from the auditorium in 
case of fire. The other recommendations are for a proper fire- 
hydrant and hose, the frequent testing of their effective condition, 
the attachment of a fire brigade to every place of public amuse- 
ment, wide stairways, incombustible scenery, and proper protection 
of border lights. 
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THE THEATRE. 





[Fes. 20, 1877. 








U RY LAN E. 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. F. B. CuHatrerton. , 


At 7. 
HIDE AND SEEK. 
At 7.30, 
THE FORTY THIEVES: 
Pantomime, 
By E. L. Blanchard. 

The Vokes Family, Misses H. Coveney, 
C. Jecks, Mdlle Bossi, Mr. F. W. Irish. 
Double Harlequinade. Mr. Beverley’s 
Scenery. Mr. Cormack’s Fanciful Ballet. 
Meyden’s Music. 

Last Two Weeks. 


D—D & 





LYCEUM THEATRE. 


At 7.45, 
RICHARD III, 
Shakspere’s Historical Play. 

Mr. Henry Irving, Messrs. Swinbourne, 
Brooke, Bentley, Mead, Beaumont, Lyons, 
Archer, Carton, Pinero, Huntley, Stuart, 
Lowther, Branscombe, Harwood; Miss 
Bateman, Miss Pauncefort, Mrs. Huntley, 
and Miss Isabel Bateman. 





RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss 
WItTon (Mrs. BANCROFT). 
At 8, 
PERIL: 
Comedy, 
By Victorien Sardou. 
Mr. Kendal, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. 
Sugden, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Teesdale, Mr. W. 
Younge, Mr. Newton. and Mr. Bancroft ; 
Miss Madge Robertson (Mrs. Kendal) 
Miss Buckstone, Miss Hertz, and Mrs. 
Leigh Murray. 


Manrir 





HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET, 


At 7.30, 
FOLLOW THE LEADER: 

Miss Lafontaine, Miss Irwin, and Mr. 
Herbert: 

At 8.30, 

PYGMALION AND GALATEA. 

gy Comedy, 
y W. S. Gilbert. 

Messrs. Buckstone, Howe, C. Harcourt, 
Braid; Mesdames H. Hodson, M. Terry, 
M. Harris, and Mrs. Chippendale. 

Concluding with 
BIRDS IN THEIR LITTLE NESTS 
AGREE. 





ROoOYAL ADELPHI THEATRE, 
At 7. 
LITT LE GOODY TWO-SHOES, 


Pantomime. 


At 9, 
SHAUGHRAUN : 
Drama, 

By Dion Boucicault. 

Messrs. Charles Sullivan, 8S. Barry, W. 
Terriss, F. Tyars, J.G. Shore, H. Vaughan ; 
Mesdames Rose Coghlan, Hudspeth, Taylor, 
C. Nott, Everard, &c. 





()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 
Strand. 
Under the Management of 
Mr. Joun Ho.inasHrap. 
At 7.10, Farce. 
At 7.20, 
THE PROMPTER’S BOX: 
Drama, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Messrs. Byron, Royce, Maclean, Soutar, 
Barnes, Charles, &c.; Misses Litton, 
Young, &e. 


At 9.15, 
THE BOHEMIAN G’YURL, 
a Burlesque, 
; y Henry J. Byron. 
Misses Farren, Vaughan, &c.; Messrs. 
Terry, Royce, &c. 





ROYAL PRINCESS’S 
THEATRE. 
At 6.45, 
THE DAY AFTER THE FAIR. 
Mr. H. Jackson ; Miss F. Leslie. 


At 7.30, 
LOST IN LONDON. 
Messrs. S. Emery, H. Jackson, A. Reville, 
C. J. Smith, and G. Weston; Mesdames 
R. Coglan, F. Leslie, A. Mellon, &c. 


Conclude with 
ROBERT MACATRE, 
The Martinetti Troup. 





IETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Joun 
HOoLLINGSHEAD. 
At 7.15, 
MARRIED BACHELOR. 


At 8, 
PAUL PRY, 
Messrs. Toole, Bishop, Westland, and 
Misses Phillips, Hazelton, Leigh, &c. 
At 10, 
ROBERT MACATRE, 
Toole, Collette Rose, Fox, &e. 





ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7. 
RELY ON MY DISCRETION. 
Mr. Vernon. 
A LESSON IN LOVE. 
Messrs. H. Cox, Grahame, and W. H. 
Vernon; Mesdames 8. Turner, Brunell, 
and Ada Swanborough. 
Conclude with The 
FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD. 
Messrs. Marius, Taylor, Cox; Mesdames 
Venne, Jones, Brunell, Williams, &c. 





LOBE THEATRE. 


At 7, 

THE WAY OF THE WIND. 
At 7.45, 
SQUABBLES: 
Two-Act Comedy. 

By Stirling Coyne. 


At 9, 
THE INVISIBLE PRINCE: 
Extravaganza, 
By J. R. Planché. 

Miss Jennie Lee, Mesdames Louise 
Willes, Rachel Sanger, Beverley, Vining, 
Howard, Steel, and D. Drummond; 
Messrs. George Barrett, Beveridge, 
Edwards, F. Harcourt, T. Balfour, and 
Edgar Bruce. 





AUDEVILLE THEATRE, 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. THorne. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8. 
OUR BOYS: 
Comedy, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
C. W. Garthorne, J. P. Bernard, David 
James; Mesdames Amy Roselle, Kate 
Bishop, Nellie Waters, Cicely Richards, 
Sophie Larkin, &c. 





ATIONAL STANDARD 
THEATRE. 
At 7, 
OPEN SESAME ; 
Or, Harlequin the Forty Robbers of the 
Magic Cave: 
Pantomime. 

Mesdames Roze Bell, A. Thomson, 
F. Taylor, and Laurie ; Messrs. J. Barnum 
and Cyrus Bell. Scenery by Mr. R. 
Douglass. 





UEEN’S THEATRE, 
LONG-ACRE. 
At 8, 
BIORN: 

Messrs. Dymott,G. Coventry, C.Howard, 
D. Stone, and Signor Mottino; Miss Cora 
Stuart, Mdlles. Christine Corandi, C. 
Riccobuono, Miss Clare, Miss Warwick, 
Mrs. Grosvenor, and Mrs. Fitzinman 


Marshall. 
M* 
1876 and 1877 
AMERICAN TOUR. 
SAN FRANCISCO, January 22nd to 
February 17th; 
and PHILADELPHIA, March 12th. 
Permanent Address, 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 





SOTHERN’S 





ME. J. Ll. TOOLE, 
GAIETY THEATRE, 


Every Evening. 
M* 





DION BOUCICAULT, 


Address—London : 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York; 20, East Fifteenth-street. 





M R. ODELL, Disengaged. 
Address, HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


M®- FURNEAUX COOK, 
THEATRE ROYAL, 
Disengaged in March. 

Opera, Opera Bouffe, Concerts, and 
Oratorios. 
Letters to be addressed, 
Junior Garrick Club. 


GEORGE HONEY, 


Letters to be addressed— 


Junior Garrick Club. 
HORACE WIGAN 
At Liberty. 
Address, 206, Euston-road. 


ME 


Vi R. JAMES FERNANDEZ 
Globe Theatre, February 26. 
Address, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-ter. 





R. CHARLES HARCOURT, 

As PYGMALION, in “ Pygmalion 
and Galatea.” 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 





Leading Juveniles, Comedy, and Character 
FERRAND 


Business. 
Mi R. 
Disengaged for the above, 


HENRY 
Special Part, or Stage Management. 
Address, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-ter. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 
Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 

Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painless, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth from one to. a complete set made on 
the premises at one third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8Q., 
LONDON, W.C. 
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